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INTRODUCTION. 


This bulletin presents the results of a study of the organization of 
small farms in the vicinity of Washington, D. C. Information was 
obtained regarding the important and outstanding farm practices 
followed on 152 small farms, and an analysis was made of the busi- 
ness of each of these farms to find out the amount of capital used, 
the kind and quantity of crops raised, the kind and amount of live 
stock kept, the nature and volume of receipts, the expenses incurred, 
the returns realized, and other facts bearing on the organization and 
operation of these firing 

In this study only those men were interviewed who depended on 
the returns from their farms as their main source of income. It was 
an economic study of farming on small areas in which each operator 
devoted most of his time to labor and supervision on the place. Men 
who had a regular occupation away from the farm and spent only 
evenings, Halidays. and vacations on their farms were not included, 
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as their work was manifestly not comparable with that of men who 
worked regularly on the farm and could give close supervision to 
the different farm operations. Not many colored operators were 
found in this area and none was interviewed. 

The data presented apply to the crop year 1916. The general con- 
ditions, as affecting yields of crops and prices, were fairly normal. 
The effects of the European War were not sufficiently felt at this 
time to change materially the profits in farming or management of 
farms in this region. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


The small farms visited in this survey were all devoted to truck- 
ing or market gardening. Over 50 per cent of their total crop area 
was devoted-to vegetables and fruits, and 90 per cent of the receipts 
were from this source. . 

The average labor incomes realized, according to size of farm, were 
as follows: 


Labor ineomes. 


= Farm Tillable Labor 
Number of farms. area. area. income. 
Acres Acres. 
Abe a ee ae ee 11 6 $131 
Lay fee Pe on Bi Ba Ie 21 13 223 
DOS, BERS SSA 39 23 668 
Dlvmaste. ate. a Gute 57 35 1, 147 


~ 


Land values are high for farming purposes. In most instances 5 
per cent of this value exceeds the renting value of the farms. The 
landlords of the rented farms realized an average of only 2.9 per 
cent on investment. 

Twenty to thirty per cent of the crop area is double-cropped. 
Labor incomes are materially increased by double-cropping, since 
thus the same equipment handles more acres of crops than in single- 
cropping and the production per acre is increased. Double-cropping 
is equivalent to increasing the average of cropped land. Intensive 
farming is necessary for success on small farms. 

The farm produce is disposed of by hauling it to the city and sell- 
ing it either at the public market stands (wholesale or retail) or 
through commission men. 

Twenty-four farms, or 16 per cent of those studied, were operated 
by tenants. Twenty of the tenants paid a cash rent and the other 
four gave a share of the crops as rent. Thirty-six owners rented 
additional land and, in general, increased their profits thereby. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AREA. 


Most of the farms visited were located in Prince Georges County, 
Md., or Fairfax County, Va. A few were in the District of Colum- 
bia. The farms in Maryland and Virginia were in the districts 
close to or adjoining the District of Columbia. The most distant 
farms were 14 miles from the Washington Center Market. None but 
smal] farms were visited. 

The basic data for this bulletin apply only to the 152 farms cov- 
ered in this study. 

SOILS AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The predominating type of soil in the Maryland area is Leonard- 
town loam,? with small areas of Windsor sand and Susquehanna 
gravel. These soils are of the same geological formation. Leonard- 
town loam is a heavy type of soil and is silty rather than clayey in 
texture. It is capable of retaining considerable moisture during the 
entire growing season. Windsor sand is a medium to coarse sandy 
soil, containing a small amount of fine gravel. This soil is loose and 
friable and does not hold moisture well. Susquehanna gravel is dis- 
tinctly stony or gravelly and is unsuited for ordinary farm crops. 
These two poorer soils usually constitute only a part of the farms in 
this area. The topography of the region is rolling to hilly. 

In the Virginia area the farms were located largely on the Chester 
loam. soil.? This soil is a loam or silty loam that works up easily 
into a mellow, friable seed bed. It is well drained. 


RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE. 


The rainfall for the year 1916 in Washington, D. C., was 38 inches, 
which was 5 inches less than the average. The rainfall for June and 
July, however, was above normal for those months. The season was 
cool, but there was abundant rainfall for the early summer vegetables 
and fruits. The month of August was dry for the late summer crops. 
The last killing frost in the spring was on April 11, and the first in 
the fall on October 1. 


KIND OF FARMING. 


The main business of the small farmers visited in this survey was 
raising vegetables and fruits for the local market. (See Table I.) 
The distribution of receipts, which is shown in a later table, indicates 
that about 90 per cent of the receipts were from crops. 


1 Soil Survey of Prince Georges County, Maryland, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
2 Soil Survey of Fairfax and Alexandria counties, Virginia, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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TABLE I.—Average distribution of crop area on 152 small farms near Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
Tillable area (per cent of total crop area). 
10 acres | 11 to 20 | 21 to 30 | Over 30 
andunder| acres. acres. acres. 
Field crops: | | 
GOT Sooo Se ee eS SRS IY re oe RT 10.2 6.6 A7ooa| 19.2 
Hays Slee 6 oe ee eb eee 11.4 12.8 17.2 20.6 
GAM Si oe i, eT cee er EE 3 | 72 4.0 | 3.7 
lO Nhe ar ne yc eae cee bo De ema Meee mn A Soka A les oa 2159 19.6 38.5 43.5 
Vegetables: | 
POLAT OCS = eaters ee aa Pe eee Seay ep Be | Leah 13.5 I2e1 | 10. 
SWE UI CORT a sates eee cay a Se eae ee | 8.9 5.7 7.5 8. 
DOMGAEOCSS AAU oe certs Maem eae eae tae Re ee ei ee | 6.8 8.1 3.8 4. 
SPIT CHa ar ees ee ee Se Ce ea a ee ee ee : 2.9 5.1 3.5 | 2. 
SIWEC EHD OCA GOSS se sees ee Se ee ene cree a 2.8 5.2 2.8 as 
STS UATIULOS atop et: ep ea ee ee en ke 3.5 5.8 2.9 De 
LGC Ca ere ential gE 8 and i Me ett eae se A RR ae eR Ah 3. 1 4.8 2.8 | 2: 
StTin bean sist ss Fh eee a eee eee eg ets 5.7 3.7 2.4 2 
Cantaloupe =s22.s-a2-22- Le ey ee eG Om a eR tae 2.9 3.2 2. Vi 2. 
BETS Kah Sas eee ad eee ey Re rah ee eee iN ey SE 3.5 2.6 1.4 | is 
Cabbages: 522522. oe ee Se BE a eee Se ee ES 2.3 Deo : 
TIM ACAI a aie een a I eee eg ni) Ste 4.2 2.0 Be 
MC GHUCE SES. 2 Ses ee EES A Be AE AR ee 29 2.8 2.0 
DS GQUGS lhe ee soe ae ee ee Oe ae Sa Ee ere ee St 1.0 .4 
IPOD DCIS Sc cS ce SE oe a ee ee ih 5 .6 
A Rez Y0 HIS) Le) seen a op RE Sc err boa ara ar. aT nA 1.2 ipa 52 
JENS) OF Tis ab Re aie Ak Oe eel 5 a Ee ee Aer ae oa 1.0 .4 
TUN K0Ya Ws Opera aes ieee Ts Sei oe eee Oa em Boa ema as it ail 48 
IBCCUS Ss bo ta. Be 3 S22 a EU ee BR ee ee a) 9 -o 
CaTrOtS: ee enka a i ep ey a 20 .8 6 
Cucumbers. Sea eee ee 6 6 .3 
Black-eyed pease 2) 5. an ose oe ee a ee eee 8 6 3 
PATSHIPS Sete ee ae Os ea ee ae eee ee ee snes 2 -o -6 (a) 
i E91 SUDO} oO ees ee a Se A SRC et er oe ae Sear Sea 2 a) 52 (2) 
igo planter eget cece tec BEES BIR een yeaa eye ee ie ey en 72 .4 33) a 
Miscellaneous vesetables=.- se sscee en ee eee eee 2.1 6 Teal IES 
A021 UST ee nip ae ee oN esa Dae ee a ey FO Nata epg ae 66. 9 74.0 52.6 44.5 
Fruits: | . 
DULAWDETnleS= messmo a eee ee eed ey eae 5.0 | 2.7 3.0 2.9 
8) 0} 0 (2s oi Weta rae oe es teen pe an eee Or | a3 1.0 Dee 3.4 
RAS PDCTRICS 42a sco tee See ae eee See eee eeree 1.5 9 1.8 1.9 
IBIACKDeITICS= eee eae Oh re See ane Ne ee eee ear ee 2.5 .8 1.0 55 
IMiscellaneCoustinult sss eee eee eee eee eee 1.2 38 9 Sas 
Mo talc s 53 ee Se pee Ay ae Sie eel ae eee eee eee 10.5 6.3 8.9 12.0 
BlOWerssLOLALES se. Sets ue a ree Oe ee nee eee ot! Bi! (2) (a) 
a Less than 0.! per cent, 


TILLABLE ACRES IN FARM 
AREA , 
GROUPS | 25% $3pt 2352-740: 8450-50 oD 


10.0A. AND LESS 
10.1 —. 20 
120.1 — 30 


OVER 300A. 


WLLL 


wooos WASTE PASTURE GENERAL CROPS VEGETABLES & FRUITS 


Fig. 1.—Distribution of farm area on 152 small farms near Washington, D. C. 
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Over 50 per cent of the crop area is devoted to vegetables and > 
fruits (fig. 1). When the farms increase in area the proportion of 
land used for the general crops—corn, hay, and grain—increases, 
more of these crops being needed to feed the increased number of 
horses and other stock on the larger farms, and more land being 
available for this purpose. On many of the smaller farms no corn 
or grain is raised, necessitating the buying of feed. With a very 
limited amount of land available for crops, the farmer finds it more 
profitable to utilize the greater portion of it for raising crops of 


Fic. 2.—View of one of the small, highly intensified truck farms. 


high market value and such as will furnish profitable labor for one 
or more men through the season. (See fig. 2.) | 

The live stock kept on these farms was practically limited to 
horses needed for farm work, and to cows, pigs, and chickens kept 
for the production of food for the family. The sales of live-stock 
products were negligible, with the exception of those of poultry 
products. The average flock for these farms was 33 chickens. 

No greenhouses for raising vegetables for market were found 
in this area. 3 
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TaBre Il.—Summary of the farm business on 152 small farms near Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Tillable area. 
Item. 10 acres | 11 to 20 | 21to30 | Over 30 
and acres. acres. acres. 
uncer. (45 (57 (29 (21 
farms.) | farms.) | farms.) | farms.) 
Barn aTreas Sssssst tec ee seayoae dete See dai ae nee acres... 11 | 21 > 39 57 
(ONO ERE coc cc pnagadceadasocnond scbs2seacecesoce saeceure: do.... 6 13 23 35 
Investments. sei: 2genases ce sos loses eee seacoast eee ees $2, 747 $6, 430 $7, 451 $8, 636 
VOGEL DUS eas es rciacr ss ei ch oie mcrae fe ree re errata ere ~ $794 $1, 651 $2, 478 $3,013 
1 Dh. 02) 8 ko Sepa ete nee or Beet er i te as Pt SaaS $526 $1, 107 $1, 437 $1, 434 
TERETE TI CO TIT Cee eee ae ee ee eee $268 $544 $1,041 $1, 579 
interestion investment at's pericent=--2--=- 2-5-5. 522-52 5-22ee $137 $321 $373 $432 
Laborancom Cite. 2 oNiee oo eeeins so ee ee ee nee Seen nee $131 $223 $668 $1, 147 
Waluctoffarmers la bores ss-se" oa oe ee arene $305 $351 $406 $372 
Peri COnGONANMESEMEN basis aa sae ena eee re eta eer —1.3 3.0 8.5 14.0 
Valueunpaid family labor sat see ee On sae ee $88 $54 $34 $34 
Mamil vain COme sss orn Sa Sa hase Sparse ee ae eae ee ee as $356 $598 $1,075 $1,613 
imberestpaidvoniund ey tednessss ase eee eee $8 $10 $26 $28 
Amountiavallablotorfamiibyslivin een aese sess er $348 | $588 $1,049 $1, 585 
} 
Months of labor for the year. 

Hired labors aia8 a soees ones soe ase ee eee eee ee 2.9 12.3 19.0 17.6 
Operatorandalnisfamtly 22 on eee ee nes eee 15.3 14.0 13. 2 13.2 


Note.—Definitions of terms: 

Investment.—The value at the beginning of the farm year of all real estate, machinery, live stock, and 
other investment used to carry on the farm business. It includes the value of the farm dwelling, but not 
the household furnishings. 

Receipts.—All sales of crops, the net increase from stock, receipts from outside labor, increase of inven- 
tory of feed and supplies at end of year, rent of buildings, ete. Farm products retained for personal use 
are not included. 

Expenses.—The amount of money paid out during the year to carry on the farm business, together with 
the value of the unpaid labor performed by members of the family. Decrease of inventory of feed and 
supplies at end of year is considered as an expense. Household and personal expenses not included. 

Farm income.—The difference between receipts and expenses. 

Labor income.—The amount that the farmer has ieft for his labor after 5 per cent interest on the invest- 
mentis deducted from the farm income. It represents what he earned as a result of his year’s labor after 
the earning power of his investment has been deducted. 

Per cent on investment.—The rate returned cn the farm investment after the value of the farmer’s labor 
is deducted from the farm income. 

Family income.—The sum of the farm income and value of unpaid family labor, or the amount available 
for family living had there been no interest to pay. 


PROFITS. 


In Table II is shown a general financial summary of the farms 
visited. It will be noticed that the 45 farms having an average crop 
area of 6 acres have the smallest investment, and that their income 
is also the lowest. Only five of the farmers of this group made a 
labor income of over $400. It thus can be seen readily that the 
chances for making a large income on farms of under 10 acres in this 
region are not very good. It is the exceptional farmer who can make 
more than a living on such farms without any outside source of 
income. | 

The incomes increase very rapidly with increase in the number 
of tillable acres available. The second group of farms, having 11 
to 20 acres tillable, make an average labor income of $223. Two out 
of every five farms returned labor incomes of over $400. The farmers 
in the other two size-groups made labor incomes averaging over $400. 


ee: Ome ee ee) 
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The prospective farmer should study this table carefully. If the 
farm he has in view falls in the smallest size-group, for example, he 
need not assume that he can not do better than the average did, as in- 
dicated in Table II, since many of these farmers made much more 
than the average (see fig. 3). He must bear in mind at the same 
time that it will require the best management and a considerable 
knowledge of farm practice and markets, and that most of the farm 
work will have to be done by himself and his family, if he is to 
succeed on one of these very small farms. 


FARM RECEIPTS. 


TaBLE III.—Distribution of farm receipts on 152 small farms near 
Washington, D. C. 


Tillable area. 


Source of income. 


{ 
1oacTes | 11t020 | 21030 |- Over 
amder acres. | acres. | 30 acres. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Miele la Dlesseasceac cack wl oes sone eee oeioe cee bemaeees te 70.9 83.8 80.3 (PRT 
EB TRT UGS ets oes oe ee oe oe oe ee sag rele ws Serve 12.0 7.6 9.5 12: 
TBS KON KEY A sa Se ek Dre a he a 2252, 26S = See 
Generaltcrops ees =e ase cases oe ree Bee ate ae eee eee ay v2 ili 2.9 
OTH OS SHR Ske GS ROH BS BECO Oe Geos Seep e Soe Seer aera aeae 4.9 3.5 2.0 3.9 
pAIMOGH ER SOCK 2 at aes - aera ee een seas ee ce a = nal 583 .8 | 2.0 
MISCO MATIC OLS Eres are me sea eet 10.7 4.0 7 6.5 


Table III shows the distribution of farm receipts. Over 80 per 
cent of the receipts are from vegetables and fruits. The live-stock 
receipts outside of poultry are practically negligible. This table 
indicates clearly the type of farming followed by these farmers. 
The comparative importance of miscellaneous receipts for the group 
of very small farms is due mainly to income from outside sources. 
Some of the men on these farms do team work, a few work at trades, 
and still others do ordinary day labor when their farm work is not 
rushing, though a small proportion of the year is spent at outside 
work. This additional income is often necessary on very small farms, 
as the farm receipts are not enough to furnish a living for the 
family. All farms with outside receipts that exceeded the farm 
receipts were excluded from consideration in this study. The smaller 
farms also sell the most flowers and small fruits, thus increasing 
their business by more intensive production. The farmer with lim- 
ited acreage must make up for lack of land by raising crops which 
yield a high return per acre. These crops usually require so much 
hand labor that the farmer who works many acres will not compete 
in raising them. | 
FARM EXPENSES. 

In Table TV is shown the relative importance of the different items 


of expenditure. Jt will be seen that in the group of very small farms 
there is a relatively high expense for family labor, which must be 
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charged against the business, whether actually paid for or not. The 
expense for hired labor is low compared with that for the large 
farms. In other words, the small business on these little farms 
would not justify a big expenditure for labor. It should be ex- 
plained that “family labor” is the farmer’s estimate of what he 
would have paid had he hired some one to do the farm work done by 
his family. 


TABLE 1V.—Distribution of farm expenses on 152 small farms near Washington, 
DOr 


. Tillable area. 


perce 10 acres | 114020 | 21t030 | Over 


under acres. acres. | 30 acres. 

Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
SEATED ANT OT Be erates res a ee a NR cep 15.4 32.9 39.7 38. 0 
aml ya OM ase, Soha ae oes ee eee eee mee cero 16.7 4.9 2.4 2.4 
ISG a 3 ORES OU Sone SERIE ord a OCG DESEO Enon Smee ce aonde aeeeonte 24.5 17.9 ijl, il 10.0 
SOC Oe re es enc (te apes ab ts pele aN on ETE ren onc eae 5.4 4,4 4.4 5.0 
Ber Gilize ried orm em UTC eae eso eee ee es 4,0 6.3 38.7 7.6 
Marketineandicomimissions=s-e= ses === sane eee een eee eCeEeee 11.0 14.0 15.3 16.6 
Repainsjandsdepreciationesss see eee eee 13.8 9.8 10. 2 11.3 
Imstrancelan Gitaxesa sere. sss eeee eee eee nee nee eee 4.3 5.4 3.8 3.7 
IMiscellanCoOusk= sass seesaw ae ee eee Sar eee werree 4.9 4.4 4.4 5.4 


The man on the small farm has to buy much of his stock feed. He 
usually lives in a region of small farms, where most of his neighbors 
are also truckers, and he is forced to buy most of his feed from feed 
stores rather than directly from farmers, and thus has to pay deal- 
er’s prices. He has not enough land to produce the more cheaply- 
raised feeds such as hay, corn, and corn fodder. 

In studying Table IV as a whoie it will be noticed that the larger 
farms are spending relatively more money than the others for labor, 
fertilizer, and marketing, and less for feed. In other words, they 
are paying out the most for the three big items of farm expenses, 
which on truck farms indicate greater production. 


CAPITAL. 


TABLE V.—Average distribution of capital per farm on 152 small farms near 
Washington, D. C. 


Tillable area. 


Tees 11 to20 | 21t030 | Over 
RGR acres. acres. 30 acres. 
Realestateccs save eee net ALT ek yh SOE ESE Pe $2,434 | $5,830] $6,506 7,397 
UD) vie ita isspse a eo ors eee negc estm yamne I e Ry Sn 638 861 1,076 1,458 
Other buildings: tc seas ee aso eee reese oe eee 131 300 "593 648 
Live Stock see 2 eee ee eee 2 a ee pe 8 ee oe ae 144 262 422 601 
Machinery: (52) 2.22: 22s se ere eee mations sce tame es seater 97 188 266 248 
Feed:andiseed: on handeees ae eee teenie sec oceans Se 15 34 | 99 171 
Cash to runsfanim ass occ cee as Se ees o eee oie SER LIC 57 116 158 219 
T otal.capital 2:0: 2 aac eee een eke eee eee eee Sees 2,747 6, 430 7,451 8, 636 
IRKeraU PLA AEN IOWMIE MIS S554 san aacs nes Jasos osoadseaseosaeanosae 134 208 212 297 
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In Table V is shown the distribution of capital used in the opera- 
tion of these farms. Nearly 90 per cent of the total capital is in real 
estate. The live-stock and machinery investment is low per farm 
and the value per acre of the farms relatively high. The farms are 
located close to the city, giving them, in some instances, valuations 
which are greater than they would be were it not for the influence 
of suburban real estate values. This speculative factor very often 
controls the real estate values of small farms located conveniently to 
market. To determine the effect of this factor for the farms studied, 
the‘ renting value for farming purposes of each farm was deter- 
mined. It will be noticed (Table V) that for the smallest farms 
the renting value approaches very nearly 5 per cent interest on the 
real estate value. This is probably due to the fact that these small 
farms are worth very nearly $234 a year merely as a home for the 
family of a man working in the city. On the larger farms 5 per cent 
on the real estate investment is nearly $100 greater per year than the 
annual cash rent for farming purposes. 


COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUAL FARMS. 


In the previous paragraphs it is shown that in studying groups of 
farms the labor incomes, on the average, are greater on the large 
farms. This, however, does not hold true uniformly when indi- 
vidual farms are considered, as is shown in figure 3 and Table VI. 
There are some farms with good incomes and some with poor incomes 
in each size-group. The size of farm has an important bearing on 
the chances of success in farming, but other factors, such as good crop 
yields, good prices for farm produce, and suitable equipment, which 
may be grouped under the heading of good quality of business, may 
more than overbalance unfavorable size of farm. These individual 
‘variations emphasize the fact that the men who rank as conspicuously 
successful farmers rank far above the average in quality of business. 
The farmer who is content to be merely as good as the average need 
not hope to be classed among the more successful operators of his 
community. 

Taste VI.—Tillable area, labor income, capital, receipts, expenses and distribu- 
tion of receipts for each of 152 farms near Washington, D. C. 


[Farms arranged according to size of labor income.] 


| Investment. Per cent of receipts from— 
Tilla- | 
a oboe ble | ae Receipts. ar a: 
: area. ea ; egeta- . ce Others! 
OSTA: Other. ice! Fruits. | Stock. Bounce 
a3 } 
$3,805 |.30.5 | $2,000 | $721 | $6,244 | $2,303 76 1p eereee ine 12 
3, 654 32 5, 500 | 807 5, 789 1, 820 93 i) 1 1 
| 3, 584 25 8, 000 1, 789 7,940 3, 867 fo) ad eee 1 1 
| 23,594 | 56 6,000 | 1, 156 5,330 1, 438 SO ik ee 4 if 
| 3,342 | 26.3 7, 000 1,346 5,614 1, 855 Sn |e 20" Gla aa ane sate 
| 2, 931 14.5 6,000 1,138 5,546 2, 258 OO iret Sis igege ects 1 
| 2,194 18 | 3,300 715 4,578 | 2,188 88 dU ied a ee ore be 
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MiG, 3,—Kelation of tillable area to labor income, proportion of farm receipts required for operating expenses, and relation of tillable area to distribution of receipts, by individual farms (152 
small farms near Washington, D, C.). Waeh line represents farm. 
15735320, (To face Srey (ss ‘, ) Waech line represents one farm 
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TABLE V1.—Tillable area, labor income, capital, receipts, etc.—Continued. 


| Investment. Proportion of receipts from— 
Labor Tilla- ooo . Ex- 
income ple Real Receipts. penses. |v, geta Oth 
; area. e 7 egeta- . “ er 
estate. | Other. ples, | Pruits. | Stock. |, curces, 
$1, 785 33.5 $6, 000 $1, 083 $3, 753 $1, 614 84 9 6 1 
1,740 26 5, 200 1,914 5, 494 4,398 OS reg ee rete 2 5 
1,590 18. 62 5, 000 M5957 4 SSh aa 1, 853 QZ PS oo. Sal tees 
1,566 59 16, 700 2,279 4,390 1,875 rit 8 5 10 
1, 436 39. 25 8, 000 1, 084 2, 664 774 7 12 4 6 
1, 362 48 2,400 726 3, 270 eon 78 13 2 7 
1,273 42 8, 000 1, 216 2, 894 1,160 52 37 7 4 
1270 23 12,000 1, 263 4,061 PA ary 94 1 2 3 
1, 266 30 5,500 1,170 4,148 2,548 93 2 3) 5 2 
1, 234 29.5 5, 000 1, 261 3,531 1, 984 rot eet ae 8 3 
1, 216 13 5, 900 977 257157 1,197 GS oem es 31 1 
1, 213 PALS) 3, 250 dost 2,977 1,544 87 | 1 1 11 
1 20Gee!eS'G34 5, 000 GIS e298 1,304 OORT as Seas AUS erpee 
1,120 39.5 6, 200 1,154 2,276 788 GBevalie eter 19 | 13 
1, 056 19 2,100 631 | 2,974 1, 781 66 Sa rile ee. || Se 
1,008 15.5 13, 600 757 | 4,191 2,465 LOD?) sent eiN Sete ae cel | eee 
998 | 10 5, 000 868 1,917 626 31 24 2 43 
984 36- 10, 000 1,340 3, 680 2,129 87 Sia a ee 5 
971 17 5, 400 554 2,739 1,470 85 aE SY De i, Smee we teal [hs es 
965 32.5 5, 445 1, 638 2, 809 1,490 83 11 3 3 
955 15 1,500 207 1,322 282 7 22 Dh, |i eke 
951 10 2,200 335 1,419 341 60 33 3 4 
948 | 10.2 2, 500 600 2,253 1,150 80 7 2 11 
928 12 4,500 293 1, 784 616 Goins Hee a u - 40 
923 14.1 1, 400 646 2,057 1, 032 82 6 7 5 
920 3.5 1,200 358 1, 486 488 84 13 2 1 
897 20 4,800 1,045 3,128 1, 939 79 10 4 i 
847 32.8 10, 000 1, 620 2, 867 1, 439 50 1 28 21 
835 | 22 3, 500 1, 401 2, 469 1,389 36 59 4 1 
816 9 1,000 | 374 1, 445 560 76 PAN | Saree ses 1 
802 16 4,000 1, 260 2,418 1, 353 89 Sen tee oe 3 
800 30 6,500 | 931 1,855 683 61 24 1 14 
767 30 3,500 1, 064 3, 220. 2, 232 89 3 3 no 
762 25. 4 2,500 638 1,431 512 54 19 10 17 
716 12 2, 000 309 1, 403 572 7 7 1 4 
675 23.5 7,500 758 2,521 1, 433 44 55 de. eee 
658 10.5 6, 000 827 2,317 1,318 19 73 Slee 
651 14.8 8, 000 634 1,719 636 OG A aaa 1 3 
645 20.4 3, 400 307 1,173 343 62 7 5 26 
644 12.5 5, 000 277 1,554 646 67 19 1 13 
609 37 6, 000 1,162 3,152 2,185 88 Ors eee ae 3 
604 2.8 400 152 1, 244 612 89 3 2 6 
575 8 1,100 266 1,565 922 59 AQ at ae 1 
531 16 5, 000 688 1, 963 1,148 OO eee 2 6 
513 35.3 5, 500 1,022 Ue P7/ 888 SEs [eee 11 3 
509 27 3,100 542 1, 624 933 59 16 10 15 
507 | 10 2,000 503 1,158 526 73 2 4 21 
502 21 10, 000 1, 832 3, 363 2, 269 Ufo teeny Fae Be 3 
483 25. 35 4,500 1,278 1,890 1,118 81 9 1 9 
475 13 14, 000 871 2,495 1,276 93 5 Up et 1 
453 11 2,500 421 1,539 946 98 PAE Vegeta sac al et Se ot) 
417 10. 4 1,710 434 1,084 560 94 1 i | 4 
387 8 3, 500 493 1,317 730 45 1 4 | 50 
383 5 1,000 164 811 370 76 14 2 8 
366 26.5 15, 000 988 1,579 414 QO Se ae el er ene 10 
362 8 1,445 116 1,079 639 OO ee ert a es | ee 
343 6.4 1, 200 416 833 409 54 29 10 7 
336 53 10, 000 1,198 1,972 1,076 90 3 3 4 
314 | 32 7,100 1, 250 1, 252 520 59 26 10 5 
286 | 19.5 3,500 382 1, 075 595 69 Piss ee ee 20 
269 | 50 15, 000 1, 366 3,081 1,994 24 58 8 10 
258 3.5 1,150 200 732 A406 85 2 1 12 
252 LL. 75 5,300 794 1,422 865 (OTAIE Soe os 2 22 
229 5 1,500 259 598 281 OOF Sceace 3 7 
225 vii 1,300 174 527 228 28 27 1 44 
225 10° 2, 500 383 1,081 712 CLD itl ee leet ye hdd Bol lekehieee 
223 1. 82 2,000 345 630 290 62 33 4 1 
217 4.5 600 116 456 203 34 HD eaten tase 14 
211 8.1 1,100 203 386 110 72 > BWe ll (aay See ere 5 
240 28 2,310 610 902 546 71 24 1 4 
20 44 4, 000 1, 306 1,944 1,471 55 17 4 24 
202 10.4 750 477 597 334 Ody | eee ee 30 9 
168 23.2 4,670 534 1,098 670 G4 [Esse 2 32 
156 | 26 5, 500 674 1,414 949 76 11 4 9 
143 PET 9. 800 557 2,446 1,785 OS) 38s) Siew 2 
133 16. 2 7, 000 782 1, 647 1,125 OG. on catise sete 4 
132 10. 4 1,500 303 649 427 at! ite aa 8 3 
120 30 5, 000 1,154 1,872 1,444 | 80 Chel 2 11 
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TABLE VI.—Tillable area, labor income, capital, receipts, ete —Continued. 


Labor 


income. 


dP SPS TT PETE TTP Te ETT Pe) Tea TEST TE TE TT ST ET Te TP SESS a Te eT  U 
DO MINION WOON 
SESGSRVSVZSSSSRAVoG 


IL 
ies 
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Investment. 
Tilla- 
ble — 
area. ea 
estate Other. 
49 $10, 000 $2, 053 
6.5 2, 500 347 
11.5 1, 140 409 
11 2,500 396 
10 3, 000 428 
25 2, 500 627 
8.8 3, 000 413 
as 4, 000 511 
18 3, 025 531 
13 3, 600 573 
8.5 3, 000 308 
30 8, 000 719 
10.3 3, 000 546 
OF 5a ete 500 352 
30 2, 500 242 
10.5 3, 000 287 
9 2, 800 539 
1.77 900 209 
1 8} 4, 000 545 
4.4 1, 200 319 
7 700 146 
6 800 144 
8.8 3,240 | 173 
5.5 2, 000 118 
15 1, 200 315 
29.5 5, 000 807 
3 700 78 
1225 1, 400 188 
15 5, 500 789 
18 3, 250 560 
7 3, 000 283 
10 3, 500 262 
20 10, 000 343 
19. 75 2, 000 874 
10 1, 000 97 
15 3, 125 229 
4.5 6, 000 454 
12.1 7,460 970 
48 6, 000 631 
13.5 3, 100 609 
Deh 1, 000 312 
28.9 10, 000 663 
4.6 2,000 354 
Wr OU3 775 225 
22 4,500 557 
12 4,900 621 
THE 7 12, 000 258 
7 4,500 173 
18 2, 000 564 
59 5,500 1, 203 
onal 2, 650 370 
8.5 1,000 225 
11.4 8, 000 278 
10 2,000 220 
8.5 6, 200 392 
13.3 1, 380 669 
11 10, 000 597 
eee 8, 000 365 
17 12, 600 651 
13 20, 000 2,014 
15 7, 200 463 
5. 75 7, 000 628 
26. 25 32, 250 855 
1225 15, 000 322 
11 4, 200 290 
11 21, 000 263 
22, 000 517 
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Proportion of receipts from— 


Vegeta- 
bles. 


TRUCK-CROP YIELDS. 


Fruits. 


Stock. 


Ibo 
bk © 00 NO 


Other 
sources. 


bo 


Below are shown the average yields per acre of the important 
truck crops on the 152 farms (season of 1916). 
was found between the acreage yields and size of farms. 


No direct relation 
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The 11-peck barrel is standard throughout. The tomato box, 
squash crate, and cantaloupe crate hold 4 pecks each. The berry 
erates hold 32 quarts. 


Average yields per acre of truck crops. 


Irishy Potatoes ma ees barrels__ AQ WRB CaS isa ect Caley a barrels__ 25° 
Sweet potatoes_________ dosass AD A al ee ie eee eae doz 41 
Sweet. corms eee dozens__ tow bey fs SOMME VEY cee doszaa= 70 
"Rom AtOGSEae es waa oe boxes__ 152 jeSquashio..) sis ese crates__ 190 
ima’ Weans 22s eae quartst= 102 eCantaloupe:=s sess nue ae dosti 112 
Serimesbeanss sass barrels__ DAM SEPA DOLLICS am ssa ees dobaas 69 
Cabbage <2: oi oi ees doses. 116s Blackberries = =ssaaes Ont Lee 4G: 
CAEEOtS =a aac ee bunches=2"1059023|" Raspberrics= sss do=sa= 37 
IBECESU2a.4 ih. eh: Ae ee ee cee do__.. 7,960 


Trig. 4.—Stable manure brought from the city is dumped on compost heap. 


MAINTAINING SOIL FERTILITY, 


On small truck farms it is not possible to keep up the fertility of 
the soil by keeping live stock, as on general and dairy farms. The 
common method of keeping up the yields of crops on these farms is 
by the use of purchased barnyard manures and commercial fertilizer. 
About three-fifths of the expenditure for manure and fertilizer is for 
fertilizer, and two-fifths for manure. Much manure, however, is 
used for which no money is paid. Many farmers haul it from stables 
in Washington, where they get it for taking it away. Often after 
taking a load of produce to the Washington market the farmer will 
bring back a load of manure for his compost heap. Some farmers 
contract for all the manure produced at a stable, in which case it is 
necessary to make one or more trips every week for manure alone. : 
The manure is usually put on a large pile, from which it is drawn 
in to the field as needed (fig. 4). The actual value of manure used 
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is probably greater than that of the fertilizer used. The supply of 
stable manure in the city is limited, however, and some farmers are 
unable to get the required amount. 

The importance of maintaining enough humus in the soil is ap- 
preciated by all the experienced farmers. Barnyard manure is their 
chief reliance for this purpose, though rye, crimson clover, or cow- 
peas are sown occasionally, to be plowed under as green manures. 
_ The growing of winter cover crops could be practiced to good advan- 
tage much more commonly. Most of the crops grown on these farms 
are cultivated throughout the summer, furnishing an excellent seed- 
bed in the fall for rye or some winter legume to be plowed under the 
following spring. Such crops furnish considerable humus to the soil, 
which the trucker finds it increasingly difficult to supply, and also 
tend to prevent serious washing of the soil in the spring. The winter 
cover crop should be plowed under while the stems are still succu- 
lent, and the land then very thoroughly worked before the truck 
crop is planted. 


INCREASING ACREAGE BY DOUBLE-CROPPING. 


Much of the crop land on these farms is double-cropped. The 
farmers with 20 acres and under of tillable area raise two crops dur- 
ing the year on about 30 per cent of their crop land, and those with 
over 20 acres of tillable area raise two crops on about 20 per cent of 
their crop land. This is a profitable method of increasing the crop 
acreage on small farms. The above-mentioned two groups of farms 
were subdivided into two groups each, those double-cropped on less 
_ than 25 per cent of their crop area, and those double-cropped 25 per 
cent and over of their crop area. The labor incomes of the farmers 
in the first group were $89 for those double-cropping less than 25 
per cent of their crop area and $295 for the rest, while in the second 
group the labor incomes were, respectively, $658 and $1,162. 

The importance of having crops growing all the time can not be 
overemphasized. Many truck crops require only a portion of the 
season for reaching maturity. /f zt is not possible to follow or pre- 
cede the short-growing crop with another truck crop, a winter cover 
crop or summer legume should be sown, to be plowed under to im- 
prove the soil. 3 

The number of acres double-cropped also materially affects 
efficiency in the use of horses. The crops worked per horse for the 
above-mentioned groups as subdivided on double-cropping were 5.9 
acres for those in the first group who double-cropped less than 25 
per cent of their crop area, and 9.1 for the rest, and 10.7 and 12.7 
acres, respectively, for those in the second group. The efficient em- 
ployment of horses is very important on these small farms, where 
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more horse feed is usually bought than on the larger, general crop 
farms. The renting value of the farm and investment In machinery 
and tools are also made less per acre of crops when double-cropping 
is increased. 

Early peas or early potatoes may be followed by string beans, late 
potatoes, turnips, spinach, kale, or radishes. Winter or spring grains, 
if cut for hay, may also be followed by these crops. Winter cover 
‘crops should be plowed under just before they head out, and, after 
being thoroughly worked into the soil, may be followed by any 
crop normally planted after the last spring frost. Many other suc- 
cessions might be suggested, but each farmer must plan to suit his 
own conditions. The point is to plan for high production per acre. 


Fig. 5.—Beets and gladioli in same row, permitting use of horse cultivator in 
intercropping. 


Intercropping is often practiced to good advantage. Late vege- 
tables may be planted between the rows of earlier vegetables, allow- 
ing the late crop to grow while the earler ones are maturing. One 
example was found of planting early and late maturing plants in the 
same row (fig. 5) allowing for horse cultivation. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that over two-fifths of 
the farms visited had less than half their farm areas in crops, the 
remainder being woodland, scrub land, waste land, and a negligible 
part in pasture. The half of the farm in crops had to pay interest 
and taxes on the other nonproductive half. As the tillable area de- 
creases in proportion to the total farm area, the business becomes 
smaller and in addition is increasingly burdened with idle capital. 
When all the farms having 30 acres and under of tillable land are 
sorted into two groups, those in which the tillable area is 60 per cent 
and less of the farm area and those in which it is over 60 per cent of 
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the farm area, it is found that the former group returned an average 
labor income of $73 and the latter an average of $468. Obviously, on 
such small, high-priced farms the amount of waste land should be 
reduced to a minimum. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 


But one-third of the farmers with 10 tillable acres and under have 
more than one horse. The equipment on these farms usually consists 
of a one-horse wagon, a one-horse plow, a spike-tooth harrow, a one- 
horse cultivator, a work harness, and necessary hand tools. Each of 
these farms also reported 17 hotbed sash on an average. (See fig. 6.) 


Fic. 6.—Tomato plants in hotbeds. Board fence gives protection from cold winds. 


The large farm usually had both a two-horse and a one-horse 
wagon. The number of cultivating tools increases with the size of 
farm, occasionally including a disk harrow or spring-tooth harrow. 
About half of the farmers have mowing machines. The number of 
hotbed sash increases with acreage up to a certain point, the greatest 
number being found on the farms of 11 to 20 tillable acres, averaging 
50 per farm. 

It is very evident that the operators of the very small farms are at 
a disadvantage in not having enough land to keep two horses busy, 
thus necessitating the use of one-horse tools, which waste man labor. 
When plowing and harrowing and all hauling must be done with one 
horse, the farmer is manifestly not using his time to best advantage. 
Much farm labor, to be done economically, requires the use of at 
least a two-horse equipment. . 

Two-thirds of the farmers visited had hotbeds for starting early 
tomatoes, early cabbage, eggplant, peppers, and other early crops. 
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An early crop usually commands a good price, and the land on which 
it is grown may be used for growing another crop the same season. 
Hotbeds are sometimes profitably utilized for growing lettuce very 
early in the spring and very late in the fall. 


MARKETING THE PRODUCE. 


Marketing the produce is really a part of the regular farm opera- 
tions on these farms. The work on the farm is so arranged as to 
allow the required number of men and horses to deliver the vege- 
tables and fruits regularly to the open market ins Washington. A 
short discussion of this subject thus seems warranted in connection 
with the study of the management of these farms. 


Fic. 7.—Potatoes buried in pit covered with straw and earth. The potatoes were buried 
in October, and the picture was taken the following May. 


Most of the vegetables and fruits raised are of perishable nature 
and must be marketed when harvested. Irish potatoes are some- 
times stored to be held for a better price or a more convenient time 
of marketing. They are put in cellars or buried in pits. (See fig. 7.) 

The produce of all the farms visited was sold on the Washington 
market. A very few farmers hire their produce hauled and pay a 
definite commission for hauling and selling. The common practice 
for the farmer is to do the hauling himself with his farm horses and 
wagons. The men on the larger farms are beginning to use motor 
trucks. The average haul to the market for all farms is 9 miles, and 
the average number of trips to market for all farmers was about 75 
a year, the number of trips varying with the quantity and variety of 
produce grown. 

The farmers sell by wholesale, retail, or commission. The city 
of Washington has a wholesale market which opens at 3 o’clock every 
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weekday morning. Most of the farmers are there by that time. The 
produce is sold mostly between 3 and 7 a.m. If the farmer has not 
sold out by 7 o’clock he generally has to sell at a sacrifice. The 
buyers, retailers, hotel men, boarding-house keepers, or brokers haul 
the produce away from the farmers’ wagons. The farmer who whole- 
sales is usually home on the farm by noon. 

Those who retail sell on retail markets, which are separate from 
the wholesale market. They sell direct to the consumer, and this 
process usually occupies the greater part of the day. It is generally 
the farmer with a small acreage of crops who sells on the retail 
market. The farmer with a big acreage can not dispose of all his 
produce in this manner. 

The grower who sells by commission also delivers his produce to 
the city, but the commission man does the selling. The grower may 
return home immediately upon unloading, provided he does not have 
to wait for the containers, which the farmer is supposed to get, re- 
gardless of the method of selling. The usual commission is 10 per 
cent of gross sales. 

Thus it can be seen that marketing is no small part of the opera- 
tion of these farms. Table IV shows that from 11 to 16 per cent of 
the farm expenses are for marketing. This is about 10 per cent of 
the gross crop sales. It includes only the actual cash expenditures 


incurred in marketing, such as market-stand fees, lunch, and horse 


feed, and does not account for the time of men and teams required 
to haul produce to market. Here, again, the farmer who has but one 
horse is at a disadvantage. He can not haul more than the one 


horse can draw. He is hauling and selling a one-horse load while 


he could just as easily sell a two-horse load. 

In grouping farms of the same size according to the average price 
received for their produce, it appears that the farmers receiving the 
highest prices also get the highest labor incomes. The better prices 
are partly due to better marketing methods, and reflect better quality 


of produce, better pack, and having the produce ready early in the’ 


season. The trucker, therefore, should aim to raise a crop above the 
average in quality as well as quantity, and to get it on the market 
before the bulk of the crop for the section is marketed. 


FARM PRODUCTS RETAINED FOR HOME USE. 


In a discussion of profits on small farms something should be said 
regarding the relative importance of farm products retained. for 
home use. The results of this study indicate that the family on the 
small farm does not get as much food directly from the farm as does 
the family on the larger farm. For instance, the families having no 
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cow, and therefore having to buy all the milk and butter used, in- 
cluded three-fourths of the families on the smallest farms, one-half 
of those in the second size-group, and one-fourth of the families on 
the 21 to 30 acre tillable area. The size of poultry flocks was larger 
on the larger farms and the consumption of home-produced poultry 
and eggs was also greater on those farms. ‘The average consumption 
of home-produced pork for family use was 223 pounds on the farms 
of 10 tillable acres and under, and 447 pounds per family on the 
farms of 21 to 30 acres. No attempt was made to determine the 
quantity of fruits and vegetables kept for home use, but a great 
variety of these are raised on all farms and the variation in home 
consumption on different-sized farms was probably not great. 

To the family moving from the city to a small farm the farm 
products furnished directly by the farm may seem very important, 
but comparing them to the value of those usually furnished on the 
larger farm, they are relatively unimportant. The man on the small 
farm usually specializes in production and often does not find it 
profitable to keep a cow, chickens, and pigs, for raising food for 
home consumption only. On larger farms these stock are more often 
kept as regular farm enterprises, making much more meat and other 
animal products available for home use. 


TENURE. 


Table VII shows the relation of tenure to profits and type of farm- 
ing. Only 16 per cent of the farms studied were operated by tenants. 
Twenty of the tenants paid a cash rent, and four gave a share of the 
crops as rent. The share was usually one-half of the crops, the land- 
lord paying one-half of the expenditure for seeds and fertilizer, and 
all the taxes, insurance, and repairs on buildings. 


TasLe VII.—Relation of tenure to type of farming and pr ofits on 152 small 
farms near. Washington, D. C. 


Owners Rented farms. 
renting 
Owners. | additional 
land. Tenants. | Landlords. 
IM (bhedloreone yn Ahad Coos aap eoBSenoecoceoarcasedeeoos 92 36 Da = Bspretaraeeerara 
illableanrearacreS meee acc seas see ere eee eee 18.3 20.5 IBA Bapaecisc sce 
INCTESOT CLOPS 2s as ace Baesee ore = sa eilee eee epee ae 18.9 23.0 UGA), BEARS e es 
Per cent crop receipts are of total receipts.............- 89 89 WO oacabsngsss3 
Capitals see ee eee aoe ere ies acsctecie ainare Sera eee $5, 633 $4, 475 $464 $5, 222 
API COMIC eee ep eys sae cose eens HO. ead elem $666 $845 $405 $152 
Inferestonmainmivies tinier tise pe sees eee cee Sears eee eee 5.8 111583 25.0 2.9 


1 Farm income: Receipts less expenses. 
2 Percentage farm income less value of farmer’s labor is of the investment. 
The type of farming followed by the renters is very clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that 96 per cent of receipts are from crops. The 
average rent paid for the 24 farms was $162 a year. It is to the ad- 
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vantage of the tenant to raise as much as possible, since he must pay 
his rent before he can pay himself. 

In a comparison of owners we find that those who rented addi- 
tional land operated more land with a given amount of capital than 
those who did not. In a region where land values are high because 
of city speculative values, it may pay better to rent than to buy addi- 
tional land in order to increase the farm business. It will be noticed 
that the landlords made only 2.9 per cent on their investment— 
another indication of the advantage of renting additional land. The 
farmer with sufficient capital to buy naturally prefers to own his 
place, but if the place is small he should not hesitate to rent addi- 
tional land, if possible, in order to increase his profits. 

The tenants required a relatively small amount of capital. The 
farm income of the tenants is less than that of the owners, but if the 
interest on the capital invested is deducted the net income or labor 
income is about the same for both groups. The prospective farmer 
with the necessary experience but with little capital can do better by 
renting than by buying until he can afford to get a farm of sufficient 
size for profitable operation. , 


O 


